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as beneficial in reducing public speaking anxiety. During four 
consecutive semesters, 620 undergraduate students completed the 
Personal Report of Communication Appreher.sion (PRCA) and indicated 
whether each of a number of instructional methods would help them 
feel more relaxed and comfortable when delivering their speeches in 
the course. Grading options, speech preparation procedures, speaking 
order options, topic selection procedures, and administration 
procedures were the types of instructional methods tested in the 
study. The results indicated that administration procedures (audience 
size, speech length) presented the most significant source of speech 
anxiety for communication apprehensive students. On the basis of 
these findings, apprehension about public speaking may be attributed 
to the process of speaking rather than the content of the speech or 
the skills of the speaker. However, the findings also demonstrated 
that apprehensive students prefer a number of procedures that may not 
always enhance their speaking skills. For example, some prefer that 
oral comments not be made after their speech. Instructors may counter 
such fears by explaining the importance of feedback as well as 
demonstrating it by insuring that sufficient time is available for 
oral comments between speeches. (HTH) 
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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to test the public speaking preferences of 
apprehensive communicators. Fifty-three instructional methods were 
provided to the 620 subjects who participated in the four administrations 
of the study. Students rated whether these instructional methods would 
help them feel more relaxed and comfortable when speaking in public. 

Results indicated that students apprehensive about public speaking 
rated over a third of the methods as helping them feel more relaxed and 
comfortable. Apprehensive speakers preferred a "mastery" approach that 
provided the opportunity of testing newly developed skills in less threaten- 
ing situations before adapting these skills to more difficult speaking 
situations. 

It was concluded that instructional methods should not be a substitute 
for skills training but a supplementary method for helping students develop 
basic public speaking skills within an environment in which stressful or 
fearful learning experiences are reduced. 
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of Missouri-Kansas City; 64110, David D. Hudson is Assistant Professor of 
Spr^ech, University of Hawaii at Manoa, Honolulu; %8220 and Clay Warren is 
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Instructional Methods For Managing Speech Anxiety 

In The Classroom 

Introduction * 

Speech communication educators have lon^ recognized the 
importance of creating learning strategies conducive to helping 
beginning students feel relaxed and comfortable when developing 
speaking skills in the classroom. One of the most threatening 
of learning experiences for many students is the public speaking 
unit of the basic course. Researchers have tested various 

instructional methods for helping students develop public speaking 

1 2 
skills including videotaping, impromptu speaking, and peer 

evaluations . ^ 

Other researchers have investigated ways of reducing speech 

4 

anxiety through specialized treatment programs. However, most 
treatment programs are administered outside the normal structure 
of the basic course or are relegated to specialized sections of 
the basic course.^ 

Unfortunately, little research has been reported on ways 
to reduce speech anxiety in the classroom. A recent issue of 
Communication Education was devotee- to developing safe and 
nonthreatening classroom communication environments; however, 
research demonstrating the effectiveness of these environmental 
modifications and other methods has seldom been reported in the 

*The first 24 of the 53 instructional methods tested in this 
study were reported in a paper presented at WSCA Conference 
ly82 (Denver) entitled, '*The Public Speaking Preferences of 
Apprehensive Communicators.^* 
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literature- Furthermore, textbooks on public speaking typically 
list cotnraonly assumed "cures" for stagefright that have rarely 
been empirically investigated. 

Undoubtedly, many of these techniques may help both 
experienced and inexperienced speakers reduce their speecn 
anxiety. However, public speaking is similar to many other 
skills that require time to learn. Just as one would not attempt 
calculus until algebra has been mastered, one would probably 
not do as well speaking in front of a iarge audience until prac- 
tice has been gained in speaking before a smaller group of people. 

For many .students who enroll in a basic ;5peech course, it 
is their first experience speaking in front of an audience of 
Jiiy size. Thus, it is important that the first speech be as 
nonthreatening as possible. Once the student has practiced and 
mastered some of the basic skills before a smaller group of 
people, he or she may feel more comfortable and confident in 
testing these ski lit,- before a larger audience. 

Research in speech comnunication offers a rationale for 
proceeding from the basic to the more difficult speaking exper- 
ience. For instance, Barnes has shown that apprehensive s .udents 
are often "traumatized" by their initial experience in public 
■speaking and actually are more apprehensive about speaking after 
presenting their first speech."^ Other research has shown that 
apprehensive students are often so anxious about speaking that 
r.hey drop their public .speaking course before the first speech 

o 

a.ssi gnment . 

The emphasis in the basic speech course is frequently 
placed on developing speaking skills that will help students 



become more confident and expressive conununicators . Unfortunately, 

it is seldom reported that the way rn which speech skills are 

learned and practiced also may contribute to the reduction of 

speech anxiety. Earlier theorizing in stagef right, for instance, 

concluded that any teaching method will help to alleviate speech 
g 

anxiety. Investigations of stagefright have typically led to 

the following kind of conclusion: 

Upon the basis of these findings, the only recom- 
mendation about stagefright alleviation in the 
classroom is that students should have training 
and experience in the classroom. 10 

Although the above recommendation may hola true for most 

students, for the apprehensive student experience may end in 

trauma or withdrawal from the course. This study was interested 

in examining the apprehens'.ve students' attitudes tovard public 

speaking instruction. Emphasis was placed on the structure 

rather than the content of the public speaking unit. The purpose 

of the study, therefore, was to determine if apprehensive students 

enrolled in a basic course preferred specific instructional 

methods and perceived these methods as beneficial in making 

public speaking less threatening. 

Method 

Subjects consisted of 620 undergraduates enrolled in two 
of the basic courses at the University of Hawaii during the 
1981-82 academic year. Four different groups of students 
participated in the study over four consecutive semesters. 
Between 135 and 180 students participated in one of the four 
administrations of the study. The total sample consisted of 
337 females and 283 males. 
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Conunupi cation apprehension level of the subjects was 
determined by administration ol the Personal Report of Commun- 
ication Apprehension (PRCA). The PRCA twenty-item inventory 
was selected because the majority of its scales are directed 
toward speech anxiety. Subjects also rated a list of twelve 
to sixteen instructional methods compiled by the authors. 
Subjects were requested to indicate whether the methods would 
help them feel more relaxed and comfortable when delivering 
their speeches in the course. Ratings of the instructional 
methods were measured with Likert-type scales similar to those 
of the PRCA. 

Five types of instructional methods were tested in the 

study : 

Gi'ading Procedures : Subjects were provided methods 
from which to select their preferencef: regarding 
grading of speeches (e.g., "I would prefer my test 
grades count more toward my final grade in the course 
than" my speech grades"). 

Speech Preparation P rocedures : Subjects rated methods 
designed to provide skills training prior to speech 
presentation (e.g., "I wou? d like a lecture explaining 
ways I can use my body and my voice expressively before 
giving my first speech"). 

Speaking Order Procedures: Methods were provided the 
students from which they rated their preferences for the 
order of presentation. They included options ranging 
from volunteering to speak to speaking after the majority 
of the class had already spoken (e.g., "I would prefer 

ERIC u 



giving my speech after almost everyone else had given 
their speeches*' ) . 

(4) Topic Selection Procedures : Methods were provided the 
subjects concerning the types of speeches thay most 
preferred to deliver. The types of speeches ranged 
from impromptu and persuasive speaking to relating a 
personal experience or Introducing another student to 
the class (e.g., would feel more comfortable giving 
a humorous speech than a persuasive speech**). 

(5) Administration Procedures : Subjects also were provided 
a list of procedures to rate concerning such items as 
the amount of time they wished to speak, whether they 
preferred speaking before just half the class, and 
whether they preferred using a lecturn while speaking 
(e.g., think I would feel more comfortable if my 
first speaking experience ir front of the class was a 
small group report*'). 

The PRCA and the list of instructional methods were admin- 
istered the first day of class of each semester. The fifty-':hree 
instructional methods are provided in the appendix of this paper. 

Pre- and post-PRCA scores were not compared since the immediate 
purpose of this study was only to establish whether students 
preferred certain instructional methods. Therefore, none was 
subsequently tested in class as a method mediating speech anxiety. 

Statistical treatment included analysis of variance and 
Pearson correlations. Analysis of variance was employed to 
determine whether mean scores of the instructional methods were 
^ significantly different among levels of apprehension. In this 
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study, apprehension was labeled as follows: (1) Low apprehension 
= 0-50, (2) Average apprehension = 51-70, (3) High apprehension 
= 71-100. These ranges are consistent with normative data derived 
ior the PRCA.'^''' Item-to- total correlations between the PRCA and 
the instructional methods were computed, as were total-to-total 
correlations between the PRCA and the suramated score for the 
instructional methods scales. Multivariate methods (e.g., dis- 
criminant and factor analysis) were not selected because it was 
believed they would be more suitable once a final list of instruc- 
tional methods was derived through preliminary testing. 

Results 

Findings in this study yielded significant difference^: on 
all five types of instructional methods tested. Overall results 
indicated that nineteen of the fifty-three methods yielded 
significant mean differences between low and high apprehensive 
speakers. An additional five methods were significant at the 
.09 level of confidence. 

Significance was observed with one of the six speaking 
order procedures. Apprehensive speakers preferred not volunteering 
to speak (F-value = 7.36, p = .01). However, three additions] 
speech order procedures approached significance. Although 
apprehensive speakers preferred not being among the first students 
in clas8 to speak (F-value 2.34, p = .09). they did prefer 
knowing the exact order in which they had been assigned to speak 
(F-value = 2.29, p = .09) and preferred waiting until half the 
class had already spoken before delivering their speech (F-vaiuo 
2.08, p ^ .09). Table 1 reports results for volunteering to speak 

0 



Of the thirteen evaluation procedures tested for grading 
the speech^'S, significance was observed with four of them. The 
apprehensive c;peakers stated they would prefer receiving an 
automatic 10 points for delivering their first speech (F~value = 
9.54, p = .001), that their first speech not be graded on how 
well they deliver the speech (F-value = 5.14, p = .01), that 
their speech grades count less than their test grades (F-value 
= 17.06, p = .001), and that the class and instructor not orally 
comment on their speech (F- value =4.54, p = .02). Since the 
fixidings were similar for all four procedures. Table 2 will 
report only results for the effects of apprehension on the weighting 
of speech versus test grades. One additional evaluation procedure 
(i.e., "not having too many criteria to execute or perform") also 
was preferred by apprehensive students (F-value = 2.48, p = .09). 

The third set of instructional methods, skills preparation 
procedures, yielded significance with only two of the fifteen 
procedures tested. The apprehensive speakers preferred not having 
their first speech videotaped (F-value = 7.36, p = .001). However, 
they did prefer turning in an outline to be approved by the instructor 
prior to delivering the speech. Table 3 reports the effects of 
apprehension on videotaping. 

Significance also was observed with four of the ten topic 
selection procedures. Specifically, high apprehensive speakers 
preferred not to deliver an impromptu speech (F-value = 8.19, 
p = .001) or a speedh in which they related a personal experience 
to the class (F-value = 8*66, p = .001). In addition, they 
preferred not to speak on a topic on which another had spoken 
(F-value = 5.16, p = .01) and would rather give an informative 
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than a persuasive speech (F-value = 5.57, p = .01). Table 4 
reports preferences among levels of apprehension for presenting 
an impromptu speech . 

Eight of the nine speech administration procedures yielded 
significant differences for apprehension level. Students 
apprehensive about public speaking preferred their first speech 
be delivered to just half the class (F-value = 5.36, p = .01) 
or given from their seat with the class seated in a circle (F-value 
= 18.19, p = .001) or that the format of the first speech include 
a small group report to the class (F-value = 6.68, p = .01). 
Other administrative procedures selected by the apprehensive 
students included having 5 rather than 10 minutes to speak (?-valtie 
= 14.51, p = .001), that they speak with the aid of a lecturn 
(F-value = 6.34, p = .01), that they not have to follow an excel- 
lent speech (F-value = 13.96, p = .001), that the class not ask 
questions as they speak (F-value = 3.98, p = .02), and that they 
introduce a classmate for the first speech (F-value = 5.51, p = .01). 

Item-to-total correlations between the PRCA and individual 
instructional methods ranged from 02 to .53. The highest corre- 
lations were observed with the methods yielding significant 
analysis of variance results (i.e., for these methods, the item- 
to-total correlations ranged from .21 to .53). Total-to-total 
correlations between the PRCA and summated procedure scores in 
each of the four studies ranged from .18 to .41. 



Conclusions 



Findings in this study demonstrate that various instructional 
methods are perceived by apprehensive students as helping them 
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feel more relaxed and comfortable when gaining experience in 
public speaking. Apprehensive students preferred a ''mastery'' 
approach to the public speaking unit of the basic course that 
allows them to experiment with speech skills before testing these 
skills in more threatening situations. Also, they feel that 
speech skills are best learned by performing intermediate behaviors 
(e.g., speaking before half the cl?.ss rather than before the 
entire class) that gradually prepare them for more difficult 
situations . 

Findings may be summarized through the following conclusions: 
(1) waiting to speak is not a factor contributing to speech anxiety, 
although there does appear to be a slight preference for particular 
speaking orders, (2) evaluation apprehension appears to contribute 
to speech anxiety, (3) speech skills deficiency does not appear to 
represent a significant factor contributing to anxiety since only 
2 of 15 skills procedures were preferred by apprehensive speakers, 
(4) immediate oral feedback is « factor contributing to speech 
anxiety since apprehensive speakers prefer that comments not be 
made publicly about their speech, (5) peer comparisons do con- 
tribute to anxiety since apprehensivGs prefer not to follow an 
excellent speaker or speak on the same topic as another, (6) situa- 
tional difficulty contributes to anxiety since the apprehensive 
student prefers an informative to a persuasive or an impromptu 
speech and would rather speak for just 5 minutes and before only 
half the class, and (7) becoming the center of attention appears 
to contribute to speech anxiety as apprehensive speakers prrfer 
to deliver their first speech as part of a small group report, 
not to relate a personal experience to the audience, and to present 
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their first speech seated with the audience sitting in a circle. 

Collectively, findings from this study indicate that admin- 
istration of the public speaking unit represents the single most 
significant source of speech anxiety for the apprehensive speaker. 
Speech administration procedures accounted for over 40% of the 
significant differences in the study, yet the administration items 
accounted for only ll'i of the total sample of items tested. More 
specifically, significance was observed with 90% of the speecft 
administration procedures, more than twice the percentage of the 
ne.xt highest dimension tested (i.e., topic selection yielded 
significance with only 40ft. of its scales). 

On the basis of these findings, apprehension about, public 
speaking may be attributed to the process of speaking rather 
than the content of the speech or the skil ls of the speaker. 
That IS, for most apprehensive students, the fear of public 
-speaking appears to be grounded in insufficient experience speaking 
in front of an audience rather than the "skill deficiencies" 
tested in this study. 

These findings should not be interpreted as a suggestion 
that speech skills training is a less important factor in developing 
speech confidence and competence than the structure of the public 
.speaking unit. No teaching method should diminish students' 
appreciation of the complexity and challenge of effective speech, 
fa.tead, these methods should be viewed as supplementary practices 
that provide thr most comfortable environment in which stressful 
or fearful learning experiences are reduced. 

The findings further demonstrate that apprehensive students 
prefer a number of procedures which, if utilized by the instructor. 

erJc 1^ 
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may not always enhance their speaking skills. For example, 
although some may prefer that oral comments not be made after 
their speech, feedback about the speech is often as important as 
delivering the speech itself. Without feedback, students cannot 
measure their effectiveness or understand how well their speech 
was received by the audience. 

Instructors may counter the fears of students by explaining 
the importance of feedback as well as demonstrating it by insuring 
that sufficient time i available for oral comments between speeches. 
The instructor also may be sensitive to the needs of students by 
suggesting that following an excellent speech will not hamper their 
ability to speak, by ensuring that a lecturn is present, and by 
not requiring apprehensive students to speak first. 

In conclusion, the results from this study suggest that 
speech anxiety may be mediated through a variety of instructional 
methods. Therefore, findings for which significance was observed 
will be tested in a follow-up investigation in which multivariate 
methods may now be more appropriate in identifying the most 
discriminating factors that define the speech anxiety construct. 
These factors should result in better decisions for managing 
speech anxiety in the classroom. 
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Table 1 
Effects of Apprehension on 
Volunteering to Speak 



SOURCE df SS MS F-value 



Communication 2 15.96 7.98 7.36* 

Apprehension 

Submeans: Low Apprehension (n«29) 3.79 Average Apprehension (n=93) 3.50 

High Apprehension (n=33) 2.90 



*p » .001 (S-Method = HA > AA and LA) 
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Table 2 
Effects of Apprehension on 
Speech vs. Test Grades 



SOURCE df SS MS F-value 

Communication 2 35.59 17.84 17.05* 
Apprehension 

Submeans: Low Apprehension (n=22) 3.77 Average Apprehension (n=80) 2.95 

High Apprehension (ji=33) 2.15 

*p = .001 (S-Method = HA > AA and LA; AA > LA) 
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Table 3 
Effects of Apprehension on 
Videotaping 



SOURCE df SS MS F-value 

Cominunication 2 14.27 7. 13 5 . 72* 

Apprehensi on 

Submeans: Low Apprehension (n=22) 3.48 Average Apprehension (n=80) 3.56 

High Apprehension (n=33) 2.78 



*p = .004 (S-Method = HA >AA and LA) 
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Table ^ 
Effects of Apprehension on 
Impromptu Speaking 



3CURGE df SS MS F-value 

Coinmunication 2 2k, 20 12.10 8.19'* 

Apprehension 

Subneanss Low Apprehension (n=30) 3.90 Average Apprehension 

(n=107) 3.51 High Apprehension (n=^l)^ 2.79 

-p = .01 (S-; ethod = HA^ LA) 



\ 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING QUESTIONNAIRE 

The following statements describe some preferences which 
may or may not help you feel more comfortable in your public 
speaking assignments. Please read each statement and decide 
if any will apply to you personally in your public speaking , 
this semester. 

There are no "right" or "wrong" answers to any of these 
statements, only personal preferences which you feel relate 
to you. Therefore, please give your first reactions to the 
statements (even though your preferences may change later in 
the semester) . 

Please use the following scale in recording your preferences! 

l=:Strongly Agree &=Agree >Uncertain 4-=Disagree 5=:Strongly Disagree 

♦1, If I had a choice, I would volunteer to speak rath- 

er than waiting to be called on to speak by the instructor. 

♦2. I would prefer not speaking on a topic on which another 
student had already spoken. 

♦♦3. I would like to be among the first speakers in class before 
most others have given their speeches. 

i^. I would like the instructor to wait until after I have de- 
livered my first speech before lecturing about techniques 
of speech delivery. 

After I have finished speaking, I would prefer the class or 
instructor not to comment orally on my speech. 

♦*6. I would feel more comfortable the day of my speech if I knew 
the exact order in which the speakers had been assigned to 
speak. 

7. I would prefer giving an ungraded practice speech before being 
graded on any of my speeches. 

*8, I would rather give a speech trying to persuade the class 
than I would giving a speech to inform the class. 

♦9, I would prefer giving my first speech to just half the class 
before having to speak before the entire class. 

♦♦10. If I had a choice, I would prefer speaking on a topic assigned 
by the instructor rather than selecting my own speech topic. 

♦11. I would not mind speaking immediately after another student 

delivered a very good speech. | 




I would like to work within a small group of students so that 
I could explain my speech topic and get some additional sug- 
gestions before having to deliver the speech before the class. 
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*^^' Lyj'i^ Prefer not using the podium so that I won't 
have to stand m one spot as I am speakinfj. 

LaSKs) wnfh^^n* aids (such as charts and 

graphs) will help me feel more comfortable while speaking. 

in''the'^cl«^J'L£l ^P""^^ ^^^^^ h^l^ *he students 
m xne class have already spoken, 

LHoJ *° have my first speech videotaped so that I 

can ^ret to see myself before giving my second speech. 

hiTni'^h^r^^^*^!- instructor not write comments on 

his or her evaluation sheet as I am speaking. 

iJZlti^-^ r""! ^°"if°^table if I had 10 minutes to pive 
my speech instead of just 5 minutes. 

speeS^n'Slass.^'^'' ^ ^^'"^^^ '^''"^ ^^^^"^ "^^ ^i^^* 

*20. I would prefer the public speeches to count more toward 
my final grade m the course than my test grades. 

Lr^'^"* ^1 S^^^^^ ^''^ instructor than mv class- 

mates on my first speech. 

22. I think I would feel more comfortable if the instructor 
required a written outline of my speech a few days before 
I was assigned to speak so that I could get some feedback 
before delivering my speech. 

23. I would prefer other kinds of speaking assignments (such as 
interyiewmg and small group discussion) before the public 
speaking assignments. "uoiic 

2k. I think that getting to know some of the other students in 
the class would help me feel more comfortable when I give 
iTiy first speech, 

2-^. I would liko a l3cture explaining ways I can use my body 
and my voice expressively before giving my first speech. 

26. I would like the instructor to conduct a poll of the class 
so I could get some idea what topic the class considers 
most m erestmg. " 



^7. For my first speech, I would like to give a speech in 

Which I introduced one of my classmates to the rest of the class. 

*28. I would enjoy giving a speech in which T was required to 
relate a personal story or experience to the audience. 

29. I would like to give two speeches on the same topic so that 
^ I could .incorporate some of the suggestions the class of- 

ERIC ^^''^'^ ^^^s* sP®'-ch for improving my second speech. 
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30. I think I would feel more comfortable givinf; a humorous 
speech rather than a persuasive speech. 

*»31. I would feel more comfortable during: my first speech if 
the instructor did not have too many criteria that he 07- 
she expected me to perform or execute. 

32« I think a lecture on ways to organize my speech would help 
me feel more confident about givinf: my first speech. 

33. 1 would like to practice reading some speeches before 

actually giving my first speech so that I could learn how 
to use my voice as expressively as possible while speaking* 

1 would like a copy of the grading form the instructor 
will be using before I give my speeches so that I know 
what to expect ahead of time* 

*35. I think I would feel more comfortable if my first speak^ 
ing experience was a small group report to the class. 

*36. I think a 2-3 minute inpromptu speech (i*e. one in which 

the instructor assigns a topic and gives the student a few 
minutes to prepare what to say) would be a good assignment 
to require. 

37. I would like to learn techniques f'^r projecting my personality 
while speaking before the class* 

•^3^^. I would prefer my first speech be graded on how well I deli- 
ver my speech rather than the content I present in the speech. 

39. I would prefer that the instructor grade my speeches even 
if other students are required to provide either oral or 
written comments on the speeches. 

*^0. I think I would feel more comfortable about giving my first 
speech if 1 could remain seated and have the class sit in 
a circle. 

I would enjoy delivering a speech where the audience could 
raise their hands and ask questions as I was speaking. 

^^2. I think 1 would feel more confident about giving a speech 
if I could use a well-prepared outline that the instructor 
reviewed and approved before I give the speech. 

k'). The instructor should establish a limited range of topics 
for the first speech so that I will have some idea what to 
ia3k about. 

kh. I would prefer speaking on a topic on which the audience 
was not v/oll-informed or had very little knowledge. 

ERIC 
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L'^^^i'?^ second speech should be graded more heavily than 

the first speech on how well I use delivery techniques 

^e.g. maintaining eye contact, vocal variety, speaking rate). 

46. I ^ould like the instructor to schedule individual conferences 
with all students to talk about the first speech before it 
is presented in class. ^ 

*47. I would feel more comfortable about giving my first speech 
If every student received an automatic 10 points for de- 
livering the speech— even if some speeches were better 
than others, 

48. I would prefer that half of my speech grade be determined 

by the instructor and the other half of my grade by the students, 

49. I would prefer that the instructor require everyone be 
prepared to speak on the same day so that he or she could 
call on students at random to speak. 

50. I would feel more comfortable about my first speech if I could 
inform the audience about my academic major or intended 
career options. 

51. I would prefer giving my speech after almost everyone else 
m the class had already given their speeches. 

52. I would like the instructor to provide me with written 
comments about my delivery skills so that I can make some 
improvements before my second speech, 

53. I would rather be graded by my classmates than the instructor 
on my first speech, 

*p = ,05 
**p = ,10 
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